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Amid the mortal anxieties of the second world-wide war we
have found the leisure of mind to do something and plan more
for the progress of our dependent empire. We have set apart
a fund for its development, inaugurated a series of social and
political reforms in the West Indies and turned our attention in
earnest to the study of education, with the idea of creating a
university for Africans. It is normal that war should stir our
social conscience in this way. It reveals the shortcomings of our
civilization and stimulates our will to make good what was
amiss.

Turning over these generous projects in my mind, I went
back to one of the world's seminal books which first explored
this question of the duty of civilized men towards the backward
races. It was written in 1793 ^Y a leader and victim of the French
Revolution, who was perhaps the noblest character, as he was
the most fruitful social thinker of his day. Condorcet was an
outlaw awaiting the guillotine when he wrote his Sketch for an
Historical Picture of the Human Mind. With perfect serenity,
aware of the end that awaited him, he penned the most hopeful
outline ever drawn of human progress. After analysing the past
centuries, he confidently predicted the happy changes that would
follow the triumph of liberty and equality. Some of the good
things he foretold for Africa have come to pass. Slavery and the
slave trade were ended. Its tropical produce, as he foresaw, is
cultivated on a great scale. Europeans no longer scourge its
tribes with their "brigandage"; they have become, as he expected,
settled and industrious colonists. In a sense they have carried
with them, as he hoped they would, the light of science and their
stores of useful knowledge; nor was he wholly mistaken in
expecting that trade would be freed from the fetters of monopoly.
But it is difficult to read the rest of his forecast without bitterness.
He based his hopes for human equality chiefly on two reforms